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MEMO 


Ta Our Readers 


We made our New Year's reso- 
lutions, individually and as mem- 
bers of the staff of U.S. WEEK. 
This year we mean to keep them, 
too! 

There was really only one reso- 
lution for all of us—the one from 
which all the others inevitably flow. 

Everything we do this year, we 
told each other, must add its small 
contribution to the one great goal. 
Everything we do must help in some 
way toward winning the war. Any- 
thing that hinders the war effort, 
anything that’s just supercargo—is 
out. 

No more excuses about being “’too 
busy” for civilian defense! 

No more business-as-usual, in the 
office or at home! 

No grumbling, please, about the 
tire rationing. No grumbling about 
anything, and no spreading of ru- 
mours and panic. 

And for this paper—one aim, one 
test, one task. Every page and every 
word in it for victory! 

With this Volume II, Number 1 
issue of U.S. WEEK we begin the 
New Year resolved to put in your 
hands each week an effective instru- 
ment that will help you keep your 
resolutions, which we know are ours. 

To all of you, to all men of good 
will everywhere, we wish a victorious 
New Year! 
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You're Telling Us... 


A HAPPY CHOICE 
Dear Editor: 
The policy of U.S. WEEK in pre- 


senting news of importance to work- 
ers, farmers, consumers and students 
(in every sense of the word) seems 
to me to be a happy choice. Each de- 
partment presents its important con- 
tribution in concise, well-written 
language. For this alone, U.S. WEEK 
is to be congratulated, since the daily 
and weekly press of this country 
seems to have developed an unique 
method of miring (used actively and 
transitively) . 

The subtle and infrequent leanings 
indicated in the news features are, | 
find, not unbecoming, particularly in 
contrast with the heavy stomping of 
Westbrook Pegler and others of his 
ilk. Laurels and long life to Ryhlick, 
The Economist, Huberman, Murray, 
Stewart, Winter, Dodd Jr.. Ames, 
Aaron and editors Bachrach and 
Boycraaa 

Maurice Rothberg 
Raleigh, N. C. 


JAPANESE-AMERICANS 
Dear Editor: 


We are enclosing a copy of a reso- 
lution which was adopted at a general 
meeting of the Nisei Democratic 
Club of Oakland, a group composed 
of American citizens of Japanese 
parentage. 

We believe that a great contribu- 
tion would be made toward unity of 
all Americans—which is certainly 
needed at this time as never before 
—by dissolving the suspicion and 
doubt that many Americans seem to 
have toward the Japanese people in 
America. 

We, therefore, think that it is of 
vital importance that this resolution 
be brought to the attention of the 


public, and we would appreciate it 
very much if you would publish it. 
Ernest S. liyama, President, 
Nisei Democratic Club 
of Oakland 

Oakland, Cal. 


(Following are portions of the 
above mentioned resolution.) 


WHEREAS, The Nisei Democratic 
Club of Oakland has consistently 
supported democratic principles and 
opposed Fascism in every form, and 

WHEREAS, We are opposed to the 
Nazi policy of race supremacy and 
subjugation of all other races, the 
abolishment of trade unions and 
suppression of religious worship. . . 

BE IT RESOLVED, That we, the Nisei 
Democratic Club of Oakland, go on 
record in full support of President 
Roosevelt’s present foreign policy to 
defeat Hitler, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That 
we give, immediately, all possible 
aid and cooperation to all those 
peoples who are now carrying on 
the struggle to rid the world of Hit- 
lerism. 


(Editor's note: This communica- 
tion, received by us on the eve of 
the outbreak of actual warfare be- 
tween the United States and Japan, is 
interesting in showing the spirit of 
loyalty to this country and to the 
struggle against Hitlerism of many 
Japanese-Americans in this country. 
We print it in the belief that such an 
act is useful to national unity and to 
tolerance toward LOYAL Japanese- 
American groups in the United 
States.) 


WELCOME HELP 
Dear Editor: 


Of course I want to renew. 

You're doing a swell job. I hope 
I can help to increase your sub- 
scription list during the coming 


year. 
A. E. Hayden, 
Dept. of Comparative Religion 
University of Chicago 
Chicago 


and send to us with 5c to cover costs. 
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A NATIONAL JOURNAL OF NEWS AND OPINION 


‘the Simple but Supreme Tash: 
FDR, CHURCHILL PLANS SLATED 


TO DOOM 'BUSINESS-AS-USUAL’ 


Knudsen Called Barrier to All-Out Production; 
Byrd Demands ‘Economies’ at Expense of Needy 


Last week the center of the uni- 
verse was shifted. In the closing days 
of 1941 the world knew that the deci- 
sions that will shape the history of 
1942 and the years to follow are no 
longer being made in the wild and 
wind-swept gangster hideout at Berch- 
tesgaden. Some of them were made 
last week in an unpretentious white 
colonial house on Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue, while a fire crackled in the 
hearth and the lights twinkled on the 
Christmas tree. 

In millions of similar homes 

throughout~the United States, in 
lands where the.hearths were cold 
nd the Christmas unlighted, men 
and women sensed that the world’s 
center was’ now in Washington, the 
world’s fate now in the hands of 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, Winston 
Churchill, and the leaders of those 
other nations with which this coun- 
try and Britain are allied. 


Dawn of New Hope 


Addressing the Congress of the 
United States last week, Britain’s 
Prime Minister spoke also to those 
billions of souls for whom new hope 
dawned with the new year. He did 
not minimize the time and effort 
required for victory. Strong as his 
confidence in victory was his convic- 
tion that it could be won only by 
blood, sweat and tears. 

Churchill said: ‘Provided that 
every effort is made, that nothing is 
kept back, that the whole man power, 
brain power, virility, valor and civic 
virtue of the English-speaking world, 
with all its galaxy of loyal, friendly 
or associated communities and states, 
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provided that it is het wuremitting- 
ly to the simpie but supreme task, I 
think it would be reasonable to hope 
that the end of 1942 will see us quite 
definitely in a better position than 
we are now. And that the year 1943 
will enable us to assume the initiative 
upon an ample scale.” 

The overwhelming majority of 
Americans were indeed already de- 
voting themselves “unremittingly to 
the simple but supreme task.” Men 
and women labored through the holi- 
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SMOKING HIM OUT 


days, perfecting the organization of 
civilian defense, bringing cheer to 
the boys in the camps, renewing their 
pledges of loyalty to the nation. On 
New York’s lower East Side, in an 
eight-block area which is home to 
20,741 people—Jews, Italians, Hun- 
garians, Russians, Poles, Greeks, 
Armenians and some Germans were 
said to have bought $250,000 worth 


of defense bonds out of their meager 
earnings. 

The White House reported that 
hundreds of messages of loyalty and 
allegiance had come from foreign- 
born groups. In Boston and Los 
Angeles, and in many other cities, 
AFL and CIO unions met with man- 
agement representatives to plan for 
speeding war production. 

In the name of 20,000,000 mem- 
bers of their church in this country, 
the Roman Catholic Bishops of the 
United States pledged to President 
Roosevelt “whole-hearted coopera- 
tion in the difficult days that lie 
ahead.” 


The Threat from Within 

But last week there were also some 
who still held themselves aloof from 
the “simple but supreme task.” 
There were still some who were not 
willing to make “every effort,” who 
still tried to keep something back— 
for themselves. 

Among them were those who placed 
war profits and post-war privilege 
above the national goal of victory; 
those who recommended “economy” 
at the expense of the neediest; those 
who would disrupt the nation’s unity 
by subordinating war against the 
axis to their ancient grudge against 
the trade unions. 

In Washington, now the capital of 
the anti-Axis world, Mr. Churchill 
and Mr. Roosevelt mapped a grand 
strategy that must be carried out on 
all the seas, the steppes and deserts 
and islands and mountain passes 
where the Axis forces ate marshalled, 
and in the air above many distant 
lands. To implement that strategy, 
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vast and almost unimaginable quan- 
tities of men and material will be 
required. To implement it, the 
“whole man power, brain power. 
virility, valor and civic virtue” of 
this nation must be released, and its 
inner unity strengthened as well as 
its friendship with its allies. 

But last week, as in many weeks 
before, business-as-usual was. still 
slowing the war effort and holding 
much of the man power, brain 
power, virility and valor of the 
American people in check. 

It was said in Washington that 
Churchill had based his estimate that 
“the year 1943 will enable us to as- 
sume the initiative upon an ample 
scale” on the Victory Program, call- 
ing for $27,000,000,000 worth of 
production in 1942 and $60,000,- 
000,000 worth in 1943. 

Following the conference with 
Churchill, the President set our pro- 
duction goal for next year at $40.- 
000,000,000, a sum even higher than 
the original victory estimate. 


Knudsen & Co. Balks 
But OPM director-general Wil- 


liam S. Knudsen and his confreres 
had turned thumbs down on the 
Victory Program (see page 5) and 
talked of business-as-usual, of wait- 
ing until 1945, or 1946, or 1947. 

It was reliably reported last week 
the Roosevelt-Churchill talks would 
spell the doom of Knudsen’s poli- 
cies, if not of his post. and that the 
War Department was showing a new 
alacrity in drawing up the produc- 
tion schedules necessary to implement 
the goals set by the President. 

It was said, too, that Britain’s 
Minister of Supply, Lord Beaver- 
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brook, expressed polite but undis- 
guised dissatisfaction with the pres- 
ent scale of America’s production 
effort. 


An unnamed American official was 
quoted as saying: “To produce $40,- 
000,000,000 worth of material next 
year we would have to plunge im- 
mediately into the task of converting 
civilian mass production industries 
to the war effort and the task of 
giving a war assignment to every 
factory, machine shop and foundry in 
the country, no matter how smal]. To 
get that kind of an effort the Presi- 
dent will have to shake up the OPM 
as it has never been shaken up be- 
fore: 


‘Only 2 Weeks Old’ 


When Knudsen appeared to testify 
last week before-the Tolan Commit- 
tee, he was not asked any embarrass- 
ing questions about why he had 
shelved the Victory Program. Rep. 
Carl T. Curtis (R., Neb.) merely in- 
quired: “Do you agree that up to 
date our great industrial resources 
haven’t been put to use in the arms 
program?” And 
swered: 


Knudsen — an- 


“Of course not. The war is only 
two weeks old.” Nobody was rude 
enough to point out that Knudsen 
has been in charge of defense pro- 
duction for 18 months. 

Alex Taub, an automotive engineer 
now attached to Sidney Hillman’s 
staff in OPM, also testified before 
the Tolan Committee. He proposed 
establishment of an automobile in- 
dustry representing both 
management and labor, with subcom- 
mittees to handle the problem of sub- 
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Chart from Labor’s 
Monthly Survey 
shows that taxes in 
1941 will take al- 
most half of the 
year’s profits. But 
the remainder will 
top any year since 
1929! See “Econo- 
my,” page 5. 
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contracting and the transfer of the 
labor force. 

If 50% of the automobile in- 
dustry were converted to war produc- 
tion and operated on a round-the- 
clock swing-shift basis, Taub said, 
it would provide full employment 
for automobile workers. He said the 
machine-tool bottleneck could be 
broken if part of the machines in the 
industry were set aside for the manu- 
facture of machine tools. 

Another Tolan Committee witness 
was R. J. Thomas, president of the 
United Automobile Workers-CIO, 
who testified: 

“To our knowledgé no _ basic 
changes have been made in the arms 
production plans of the General 
Motors or Chrysler Corp. since Dec. 
7. So far as we can learn neither 
Government or the production divi- 
sion of OPM has worked out a pro- 
gram for the full utilization of this 
industry—which is the world’s most 
powerful production resource. 

“We view this problem, therefore, 
not only as an employment problem 
of 500,000 auto workers. For its 
solution will bring, in addition to 
work for auto workers, victory to the 
people of America and the world in 
their struggle against Hitlerism.” 


Lag in Auto Industry 


A statistical exhibit attached to the 
Tolan Committee’s report showed 
General Motors making as bad a 
showing in the war effort as its ex- 
president, Knudsen, has made in 
OPM. The auto industry as a whole, 
according to these figures, despite its 
huge backlog of war orders, is lag- 
ging behind other industries in the 
percentage of its working force de- 
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voted to war production. And Gen- 
eral Motors, with Ford, is lagging 
behind the auto industry. 

Of the five largest auto manufac- 
turers in the Detroit area, the report 
revealed, the two largest expect to 
devote the smallest percentage of 
their working force to the war effort 
by the end of next year. The 1942 
percentage of employes working on 
armaments, by firms, was estimated 
at: Packard, 60%; Chrysler, 38%; 
Hudson, 35%; General Motors 
239% and Ford 22%. 

The committee estimated that 
while “for the country as a whole 
one defense worker is employed for 
each $6,000 of contract awards, the 
General Motors Corp. is at present 
employing one defense worker for 
approximately $30,000 of contract 
awards.” 

At its final session, the Tolan 
Committee heard an official of the 
new Contract Distribution Service 
ask a 100% tax on all profits over 
the 1941 level to force big manu- 
facturers to share their orders with 
small by subcontracting. 

It also heard Under Secretary of 
War Robert P. Patterson ask for 
continued military-naval control of 
procurement. This indicated to many 
observers that Patterson is in the 
Knudsen camp, since special civilian 
control of procurement has been 
recommended as one way of breaking 
with business-as-usual methods. 


‘ECONOMY’ 


Poll Taxer Asks Cuts 
At Expense of Needy 

To Senator Harry F. Byrd of poll 
tax Virginia, business-as-usual means 
“economy” at the expense of Amer- 
ica’s underprivileged. That was 
Senator Byrd’s main business during 
the peaceful days of the New Deal, 
and he pursued it with new enthusi- 
asm last week. 

A joint Congressional economy 
committee decided that the way to 
finance the war program and beat 
Hitler is to take free school lunches 
away from 4,000,000 hungry school 
kids, stop helping 1,000,000 poor 
farm families, deny boys and girls 
from 400,000 underprivileged homes 
aid and vocational training, and kill 
the WPA. “There is no room for 
non-essentials in a government 
stripped for action,” said the com- 
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This Is Washington: 


WILLIAM KNUDSEN, BOTTLENECK 


BY FRANK RYHLICK 


This wartime Capital celebrated Christmas last week with renewed 
pledges to sweep fascism from the face of the earth, but only a few 
knew that the business-as-usual Scrooges had stolen the broom from 
the closet. 

The broom was the proposed $100,000,000,000 Victory Program, and 
the agent of the Scrooges was William S. Knudsen, Director of the Office 
of Production Management. He was ably abetted by his associates and 
War Department procurement officials. 

This is how it happened: 

The Victory Program originally was conceived by Price Administrator 
Leon Henderson, Vice President Wallace, chairman of SPAB—the Sup- 
ply Allocations and Priorities Board, and Donald Nelson, director of the 
Board. They realized several months ago that present production plans 
were woefully inadequate. After considerable study of the problem, 
they asked for Army and Navy estimates of planes, tanks, ships and 
other war materials needed for a full-fledged drive against the Axis. 

The estimates added up to a long-range $100,000,000,000 production 
job. Stacey May, chief of the OPM Bureau of Research and Statistics, 
prepared studies on plant capacity, expansion and conversion. 

Forty-eight hours after the bombing of Pearl Harbor, the blueprint 
of the Victory Program was on President Roosevelt’s desk. Swiftly it 
received his approval. 

The way was clear for throwing the full industrial might of America 
into the battle. No longer would plant expansion be delayed. No longer 
would 50% of the nation’s productive capacity stand idle while 56 
favored corporations were swollen with 75% of all war contracts. 

Or so it seemed until the marionettes for these corporations were 
jolted from their swivel chairs. Knudsen, his friends and the interests 
they represent have always opposed a real production program that 
would utilize small and medium business capacity to get the job done. 

They plod along on the theory that the United States doesn’t have to 
be ready for major fighting before 1946, that big business has plenty of 
time to turn out all necessary production. This is the guiding principle 
of the American Lords of Corpocracy—and it is one matter on which 
they refuse to “rise above principle.” The Tolan Committee of the 
House has just reported General Motors plans to have but 9% of its force 
working on war orders by June and only 23% by the end of 1942. 

Knudsen’s first step to sabotage the Victory Program was to dip deep 
into his hat and bring out new production figures slightly higher than 
those he had been using a week earlier. The War Department procure- 
ment officials, who are part of the glove on the hand of big business, 
coincidentally declared that the estimates they had made for SPAB 
weren't to be taken too seriously. They asserted solemnly that they 
would get all the production necessary during the next several months 
from present plans. Knudsen ordered OPM publicity men to stop using 
the phrase “Victory Program.” 

This joint attack knocked the V out of the Victory Program. It means 
that we will go on spending about $1,750,000,000 a month for arms. 
The Victory Program called for twice as much. Plane production will 
remain at around 500 a month, instead of rising to at least 1,000. 

But business-as-usual hasn’t won yet. Wallace, Nelson and Hender- 
son are going to place the issue squarely before President Roosevelt. 

Knudsen also has succeeded in scuttling—temporarily, at least—a 
plan by the Wallace, Nelson, and Henderson group to send him on an 
extended speaking tour while making William L. Batt the actual director 
of production. The proposal further provided for streamlining the entire 
war planning machinery, establishing effective labor-industry com- 
mittees. 

The initial victories by Knudsen & Co. have drawn tight the lines in 
the battle for production. Compromise is no longer possible. Business- 
as-usual and all its disciples must go if we are to win this war. 
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mittee’s report recommending a cut 
of $1,131,075,000 in next year’s fed- 
eral expenditures for social services. 

“Non-essentials,” according to 
Senator Byrd’s committee, include 
the Farm Security Administration, 
NYA, CCC, food stamp and food 
distribution programs, and a large 
share of the WPA. 

The report was released to the 
press without notice to Senator La- 
Follette (Prog., Wis.) only dissent- 
ing member of the committee. Sena- 
tor LaFollette’s minority report con- 
sequently received even less space in 
the papers than it might normally 
have been given. 


Hits Lowest Incomes 


Said Senator LaFollette: “To me, 
the conclusion is inescapable that al- 
most the full impact of the recom- 
mendations of the majority of the 
committee would, if enacted, fall al- 
most entirely on the very lowest in- 
come groups among our popula- 


“High morale—in fact, the very 
essence of dynamic democracy—is 
dependent upon a whole nation en- 
joying at least a minimum of the 
necessaries and comforts of life. 

“The entire civil arm of the gov- 
ernment will spend in this fiscal 
year $6,600,000,000. Defense and 
war will cost at least $21,000,000,- 
000. It is my contention that the 
majority report attempts to save at 
the spigot by drastic curtailments of 
essential aid to the underprivileged 
while the waste occurs at the bung- 
hole of war and defense.” 


Dowling in the Omaha World-Herald 


THE JIGS UP 
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Waste at the bunghole was revealed 
in at least one sizeable stream last 
week, as federal tax and price con- 
trol officials cast an eye on the sen- 
sational rise in the profits of war- 
plane manufacturers. 


The three major producers, Avia- 
tion Corp., Douglas, and United Air- 
craft were said to be increasing their 
profits at a rate far in excess of their 
production increase. 


Their most recent quarterly re- 
ports showed profits for the three 
companies running 16 times as high 
as in the first half of 1939, while the 
industry’s production was up only 
8 times. Profits, which had averaged 
about $2,500,000 for each of the first 
two quarters of 1939, were up to 
$41,607,000. Meanwhile, production 
was estimated to have increased from 


an index figure of 100 to 818. 


There was no recommendation in 
the Byrd report for saving by cut- 
ting the plane manufacturers’ profits, 
as might be done through taxation 
or passage of the Price Control Bill. 


LABOR CURBS 


Foes Demand Legislation 
Despite All-Out Pledges 


On the whole, the industry-labor 
conference called by the President 
was hailed as an important contri- 
bution to the “simple but supreme 
task” of winning the war. But that 
contribution was in danger of being 
somewhat negated by the attitude of 
some sections of industry and their 
die-hard champions in Congress. 


As AFL President William Green 
and CIO President Philip Murray 
conferred with Labor Secretary 
Frances Perkins on the establishment 
of a new War Labor Board (See 
picture, page 12), demands were re- 
newed in Congress for passage of 
drastic labor curbs. 


Senator Ball (R., Minn.) said that 
he failed to see how the labor-in- 
dustry accord had settled anything. 


“This agreement,” Senator Ball 
said, “demonstrates the need for 
legislation more than ever. If it means 
that closed shop demands are going 
to be arbitrated—which, on the past 
record, indicates that labor will get 
all it asks—it is absolutely essential 
that some legislation be passed to 
regulate labor unions. We can either 


Lee in the Portland Oregonian 


ALL TOGETHER NOW! 


do that or freeze the open and closed 
shop status for the duration of the 
war.” 

While many industrial spokesmen 
and most editorial writers took the 
same position, minimizing labor’s 
pledge to refrain from strikes and 
exaggerating the union shop issue 
as a menace to the war effort, only 
labor pointed out that the far more 
important question of joint labor- 
management planning for production 
remained unsolved by the conference. 


But, in contrast to the implacable 
stand of industry on the open shop 
issue, labor was approaching the 
production problem in a realistic and 
constructive manner, accomplishing 
on a local scale what could not yet 
be achieved nationally (See LABOR 
page 12). 

Meanwhile, it appeared likely that 
the President would set up a 9-man 
War Labor Board to administer the 
industry-labor agreement for unin- 
terrupted production. 


Ban on Tires 


The most precious possession to 
many Americans last week seemed 
the rubber tires on the old jalopy or 
limousine. The strict rationing of 
rubber and the restriction on tire 
sales, which goes into effect on Jan. 
3. brought home the grim reality of 
war as perhaps no other single event 
has done. 

The search for ersatz rubber began 
in earnest. But there was nothing 
ersatz about the way the American 
people took the bad news. 
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Hands Across the Sea: 


ALLIES SET UP 'WORLD STATE’ 
TO POOL FORCES AGAINST AXIS 


Washington, Moscow, Chungking Parleys Work Out 
Gigantic Coordination; America Acclaims Churchill 


With the irony of history war, 
and not peace, last week forced on 
the earth a higher degree of unity 
than it had ever had before. At 
historic conferences in Washington, 
- Moscow and Chungking plans were 
made, which embraced 62% of the 
world’s countries and three-quarters 
of its population, to wage war against 
the Axis on a scale more vast, more 
complete and coordinated than the 
mind of man has ever before en- 
visioned. 

The three conferences. in which 
Winston Churchill, President Roose- 
velt. Joseph Stalin and Chiang Kai- 
Shek played a leading part, con- 
templated nothing less than the set- 
ting up of a sort of temporary, ex- 
officio world state, an informal world 
government of limited powers with 
the one purpose of obliterating Hit- 
ler and his allies. 


The Imperative Goal 


For centuries Utopians have 
dreamed of a unified world state as 
a guarantee of permanent peace. Last 
week’s approximation of such a state 
was formed to integrate and correlate 
the resources. the production, the 
manpower, the transportation, and 
the strategy of the 62% of the world 
fighting the Axis on a scale that 
would exceed by far any past mani- 
festations of world organization and 
cooperation. 

The grandiose. but imperative 
goal. of the three conferences looked 
toward much more than the mere 
unified use of allied naval and mili- 
tarv strength on the earth’s five con- 
tinents and seven seas. In the first 
place the conferences had to make a 
beginning in determining how much 
of the materials of war can be pro- 
duced by the United States, Great 
Britain. ‘the Soviet Union, China, 
India. as well as other countries, a 
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vexing gargantuan subject in itself. 

Then the conferences, and the lesser 
bodies set up by them, must decide 
how the war material is to be divided 
among the Allied countries, and how 
it must be distributed between the 
fronts. The next problem is trans- 
portation, the problem of how the 
material of war can be shipped to 
the war zones, a crucial question 
when the seas of the world are in- 
fested by Axis submarines. And the 
final question, related to all the 
others, is how the material of war 
shall be used after it arrives, that is 
the question of strategy, the problem 
of striking at the enemy on a world- 
wide front in accordance with a uni- 
fied, world-wide plan. 

Last week’s conferences provided 
for lesser commissions, which will 
remain in being, on scores of sub- 
jects. Moreover last week’s con- 
ferences merely laid elementary 
groundwork for as difficult a task 
as has ever been undertaken by man. 
For the meetings last week expect to 
accomplish the unprecedented, the 
truly historic, the correlation of the 


Elderman in the Washington Post 


COMING TO THE POINT 


workshop in the wastes of Siberia 
with the workshop in Coventry and 
Peru, Indiana, the meshing of pro- 
duction in Manchester, England, with 
production in Detroit and Moscow. 

Both the scope and the difficulties 
of the Allied project are breath- 
taking. In the last analysis the Allies 
hope to unify in one integral war 
effort the 39,621,000 square miles of 
Allied territory (a8 opposed to the 
3.082,000 square miles of Axis ter- 
ritory), hope to harness the 1,469,- 
647,000 people living in Allied ter- 
ritory (as contrasted with the 521,- 
505,000 living in Axis territory) to 
one world-wide war effort. 


Overwhelming Superiority 


Theoretically, perhaps, the job 
should be easy. since the Allies have 
an overwhelming superiority over 
the Axis in manpower, resources, 
industrial plants, and naval power. 
The Allies, for example, produce 
69% of the world’s wheat as con- 
trasted with the 21% grown by the 
Axis. They possess 86% of the 
world’s petroleum as contrasted with 
the 3% owned by their enemies. The 
Allies mine 67% of the world’s coal 
and 64% of the world’s iron ore as 
contrasted with the Axis mining of 
29% of the earth’s coal and 27% 
of the world’s iron ore. 

But such a picture is deceptively 
cheerful. While the Axis has a much 
smaller potential than its opponents, 
it has a much larger force both in 
production and properly equipped 
men actually in being at the moment 
than have the Allies. The Axis is 
organized militarily and industrially. 
The Allies are merely beginning to 
organize. The Axis, Winston Church- 
ill estimates, will have superiority 
until 1943 and if they are to win the 
war they must win it in 1942. 

And there are many other difficul- 
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ties in the path of organizing the 
whole world (or three-quarters of it) 
for unified action for the first time in 
history. One only has to look at the 
difficulties confronted in organizing 
a single nation for war to realize 
the extent of the problem. 

In a single nation war effort is 
often retarded by the lust for profits, 
by conflicting interests, by distrust 
of classes, by personal ambition. The 
problem is magnified many times 
over when nations, historic entities 
which have always been jealous over 
any lessening of sovereignty, organi- 
zations almost meant for rivalry, 
try to compose their differences into 
unity. But, according to Roosevelt, 
Churchill, Stalin, and Chiang-Kai- 
Shek, the non-Axis world must either 
unite or die. As national unity is a 
prerequisite for national survival, 
so history decrees world unity against 
the Axis or world slavery under the 


Axis. 


THE WEEK 


Singapore Menaced; 
Rioting in Berlin 
Although words and thought, the 
inevitable precursors of action, were 
as important as planes and bullets 
last week, some of the most gallant 
fighting that the world has ever wit- 
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‘THE THORN IN 
HITLER’S ‘SIDE’ 


One of Russia’s roaming 
guerilla fighters signs 
the oath required of all 
men engaged in behind- 
the-lines action against 
the Nazis. Cunning at- 
tackers, these fighters 
are credited with a ma- 
jor role in helping to 
slow down and finally 
halt the invaders in Rus- 
sia. 


a 


nessed was going on in the huge 
arena of the Pacific, in Libya, and 
on the Eastern front in Russia. 


Yet, as swift and deadly as was 
the fighting on a world-wide scale. 
the chief characteristic of last week 
was that it was a pause for planning, 
a pause before the storm, a pause 
preceding other fighting. For con- 
ferences were held last week not only 
in Washington. Moscow and Chung- 
king. but also in Berlin, where Ger- 
mans rioted when they viewed the 
many wounded returning from the 
Russian front, and in Rome, where 
two high Fascist officials resizned and 
there were rumors of a Fascist party 
shake-up. 

And yet as far as conferences 
went, the Allies had taken the initia- 
tive. Instead of the widely publicized 
meetings of Hitler and Mussolini at 
the Brenner Pass, there were the 
widely publicized conferences of 
Washington and Moscow. while Hit- 
ler, in increasing isolation. met 
privately with his advisers. The mo- 
mentous questions before them were 
two: Could they stabilize the Rus- 
sian front sufficiently to withdraw 
men for another adventure? If they 
could where would the next blow be. 
against Britain, Turkey, or Spain and 


North Africa? 


Battle in Philippines 


Yet much was taking place as Hit- 
ler planned, and in general, despite 
heroic resistance, he could take some 
comfort in the Japanese drive in the 
Pacific. Other events during Hitler’s 
week and the world’s week included: 


* The Japanese in 120 transports 
landed an army of 200,000 in the 
Philippines and were pressing from 
the north and south on Manila. which 
they bombed, in violation of inter- 
national law, after it had been pro- 
claimed an open, undefended city. 


* Hong Kong. northern British de- 
fense for the vital base of Singapore, 
fell to the Japanese when a small 
force was overwhelmed after a brave 


16-day defense. 


* Singapore, key to the Dutch East 
Indies. Australia and India, was in- 
creasingly menaced as a large force 
of Japanese, better equipped than 
the British defenders, advanced to- 
ward it down the Malay Peninsula. 


* Dutch defenders of the East In- 
dies, sinking one Japanese ship a 
day since the beginning of hostilities, 
fought off enemy parachute troops 
as they scored the only Allied vic- 
tories in the Pacific area while ap- 
pealing for help. 


* The Russians continued to advance 
slowly on the entire extent of the 
Eastern front, and the Nazi smash 
against vital Sebastopol. key to con- 
trol of the Black Sea and necessary 
for a drive against Turkey, seemed 
to be lessening in power. 


British Push On in Libya, 


* The Nazis apparently were suc- 
ceeding in reinforcing their badly 
harried forces in Libya where the 
British still gained and seemed des- 
tined to win. 


* A free French naval squadron 
seized the small islands of St. Pierre 
and Miquelon, off the coast of Can- 
ada, and Secretary Hull’s protest re- 
vived fears that the State Department 
was still committed to a policy of 
appeasing the Nazi-dominated Vichy 
government. 

* The British successfully raided 
the Norwegian coast. destroying a 
Nazi garrison, liberating Norwegian 
prisoners,* and capturing military 


supplies and equipment. 
Uk 


HANDS ACROSS THE SEA 


FDR, Churchill 
Map World Fight 


The trip of Winston Churchill to 
the United States was successful. Its 
primary purpose was to convince the 
United States that it should not in- 
advertently play Hitler’s game by 
concentrating solely on the Pacific. 
Its primary purpose was to convince 
Americans, or help President Roose- 
velt convince them, that the most 
vital areas of conflict were still the 
Atlantic, Russia, Africa, and Britain 
itself. 


Churchill’s chief goal was to per- 
suade the United States that Hitler 
was still its chief enemy, that if Hitler 
was defeated Japan would fall, that 
if Japan was defeated while Hitler 
was victorious, the battle still would 
remain to be fought. 

With this argument always in 
mind, he candidly admitted that the 
United States would not now be fac- 
ing defeat in the Pacific were not 
much of its strength and production 
being diverted to the Battle of the 
Atlantic and the Battle of Europe and 
Africa. He was equally candid in 
warning of hard reverses in the fu- 
ture, but, in addition, was emphatic 
in declaring that battles and terri- 
tory lost in the Pacific could be re- 
gained while battles lost against Hit- 
ler might be fatal. 

Churchill was candid. too, in as- 
serting that Great Britain had not 
been able to equip properly Empire 
troops at vital Singapore, declar- 
ing that it was a question of either 
improperly equipping both the army 
at Singapore and that in Libya, or 
properly equipping one of them. 
The decision had been nade in fa- 
yor of Libya because *” ce the forces 
of Hitler. himself. cov d be defeat- 


ed. 


Great Personal Triumph 


The rotund, ruddy little Briton, the 
epitome of a generation. a class, and 
a country at its best. scored a great 
personal triumph in_ the United 
States. Everything favored such a 
triumph. There were the unanswer- 
able facts of the world situation 
which he skillfully presented. There 
was a certain hands-across-the-sea 
tradition that worked in his favor, a 
tradition compounded from a com- 
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mon language, common ancestry in 
many cases, a common literature, 
Shakespeare, the Magna Charta, trial 
by jury, free speech. 

This bond gained an almost poig- 
nant note due to the season, due to 
Christmas, that peculiarly English 
holiday with its Yule log and holly, 
with its carols and plum pudding, 
Yuletide attributes that have been 
transferred to the United States. 
There’s many an American who at 
Christmas, more than any other 
time, likes to recall England with 
affection and in more places than at 
the White House it is a custom to 
read on Christmas Eve Dickens’ 
Christmas Carol. 

Thus there were many in the 
crowd of 40,000 which packed the 
grounds at the south portico of the 
White House who swallowed hard, 
who were close to tears, when the 


HOME SO SOON 2 
I THOUGHT YOU SAID 
YOU WERE GOING 


TO SPEND THE WINTER 
IN MOSCOW 


stout, pink, aging Englishman par- 
ticipated with the President in light- 
ing the White House Christmas tree. 
There was something in the Christ- 
mas ceremony in queer half-blacked- 
out Washington, which seemed to go 
back to antiquity and resurrect all 
that is decent and kind and clean in 
the human race. Christmas, with all 
its homely, timeworn observances, 
did its part in accentuating the dif- 
ferences between the tall, gracious 
President, between the stout, doughty 
Englishman, and the Axis dictators 
who are their opponents. 

As Churchill spoke to the crowd 
and the world before the White 
House Christmas tree, he in particu- 
lar seemed a stout link to a sane and 


A te FP We HAR PR 


comfortable past. The very roll of 
his stature was solid and comfort- 
ing. The heavy old-fashioned gold 
watch chain which spread comfort- 
ably athwart his ample girth, his 
wing collar, pin-striped trousers, 
large gold cuff links, all seemed to 
point toward a solid past while re- 
assuring of the future. 

Yet his words, then and on other 
occasions, revealed a keen con- 
sciousness that the world was not as 
that of the 80’s and 90’s when he 
served as a subaltern in India in 
the best Kiplingesque tradition. He 
opened his address at the Christmas 
tree in words that might have been 
used by the staunchiest proletarian: 
“Fellow workers in the cause of 
Freedom,” and his speech before 
Congress paid tribute, even if a little 
in the grand manner, to the working 
people of the world. He said that he 


~ 
Van Zelm in the Christian Science Monitor 


had been brought up to respect the 
people and to trust them and recalled 
that the working people of England 
used to cheer his father. 

Before Congress he said that if 
the United States and Great Britain 
had acted together to preserve the 
peace before the war there would 
have been no war and he made a plea 
for such cooperation after this con- 
flict. Despite rigid adherence to 
protocol, despite constant conferences 
with the Russian, Chinese, Dutch, and 
Latin-American conferences, the 
meeting between Mr. Churchill and 
Mr. Roosevelt had about it the qual- 
ity of exclusiveness. 

As an undertone to all business, 
even when it apparently included 
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all the non-Axis world, there was the 
belief, sometimes expressed, that in 
the future an Anglo-American al- 
liance would be the steward for a 
peaceful, orderly world. And yet 
there were some who warned that this 
just perceptible concern for the lead- 
ership of the world under Anglo- 
Saxon hegemony might not be the 
soundest foundation upon which to 
build a front of many races, creeds 
and beliefs against Hitler. 


DEATH IN THE PACIFIC 


Filipinos Win Laurels 
By Gallant Defense 


The conference at Chungking was 
fundamentally different from those 
at Washington and Moscow. The 
latter two were concerned with plan- 
ning for the future on a gigantic 
scale. The conference at the Chinese 
capital concerned immediate defense, 
with limited means, of an Orient 
crumbling under the swift blows of 
the Nipponese. 

This was not to say, by any means, 
that the American-British-Chinese- 
Dutch cause in the Orient was lost. 
The conference did recognize, how- 
ever, that the situation was desperate 
and that there was not a great chance 
for large reinforcements, either mili- 
tary or naval. 

In the Philippines an American 
army of 150,000, the great majority 
of which were Filipinos, were fight- 
ing as gallantly as ever Spartans 
fought at Thermopylae against a foe 
whose numbers were almost twice as 
many. With the Japanese in posses- 
sion of air and naval superiority, 
the Americans and Filipinos were 
almost powerless to prevent landings. 

The great difficulty of the Philip- 
pines is that they are very near Jap- 
anese bases, comparatively near to 
Japan, and almost 7,000 miles from 
the United States, the nearest point 
of reinforcements. There are few 
military experts who believe that the 
Filipinos and Americans can do more 
than gain time for the defense of 
Singapore. Their job is to delay and 
hold. Their job is to fight until ex- 
tinction and last week they were 
doing it with a bravery that excited 
the admiration of all the world and 
drew praise from President Roose- 
velt. 

While the President’s message 
asked the Filipinos to fight on, it 
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Seibel in the Richmond Times-Dispatch 


“KEEP AN EYE ON THE CENTER RING” 


did not seem to promise reinforce- 
ments. It did pledge, however, the 
entire power of the United States 
and its allies to the destruction of 
Japan and it did pledge Filipino in- 
dependence. 

But it seemed true last week that 
the Japs had broken through the 
Anglo-American defense line which 
stretched east and west for 7,000 
miles in the Pacific between Pearl 
Harbor and Singapore. It was this 
line which was supposed to protect 
all south of it which includes the 
Philippines, the Dutch East Indies, 
Australia, New Zealand, and even 
India—and if India were reached 
the Nipponese might effect an over- 
land juncture with the Nazis in the 
Middle East. 

But with Guam and Wake gone, 
with Midway severely threatened, 


Ray in the Kansas City Star 


DON’T FEEL TOO BADLY, ADOLF, 
YOU MAY WIN NEXT YEAR 


there was only one more stronghold 
in the line between Pearl Harbor and 
Singapore. That was the Philippines 
and if they fell, the Japs could im- 
mediately increase manyfold their 
drive against crucial Singapore. 

So the whole non-Axis world 
watched and prayed for the brave 
fighters of the Philippines. If they 
can hold long enough it is possible 
that Singapore may be saved. If 
they can hold long enough the Amer- 
ican fleet, hidden in the secrecy of the 
vast Pacific, may arrive in the South 
Pacific and save Australia, New 
Zealand and India for the allied 


cause. 


MOSCOW MEETING 


It's War for National 
Independence, Says Stalin 


Tall, wan, mildewed Anthony Eden 
and grizzled, worn, tunic-loving 
Joseph Stalin met last week in the 
Kremlin while the Red Army pur- 
sued the Nazis effectively enough to 
prevent them from digging in and 
stabilizing a line of fixed fortifica- 
tions. It is possible that the Germans. 
not according to plan, may have to 
withdraw to a line as far west as 
Smolensk. 

According to an announcement 
from London, Stalin and Eden 
reached complete agreement on all 
matters, including the amount of 
equipment which will be sent by the 
Allies to the Soviet union, transpor- 
tation methods, and the Anglo-Amer- 
ican situation in the Far East. 

It was also said that the Moscow 
conference had been kept in complete 
touch with the Churchill-Roosevelt 
conference in Washington and vice 
versa. But to many, the biggest news 
that came out of the conference did 
not concern the war but the period 
coming after the war. 

The British said that Stalin had 
agreed to the complete self-determi- 
nation of all nations in Europe after 
the war. He insisted, British sources 
said, that each nation should have 
the unimpeded, unobstructed right 
to choose its own form of govern- 
ment without interference or threat 
from the outside. He pointed out, 
the British said, that in a speech 
some months ago he had declared 
that this was a war for national liber- 
ation and national independence and 
not a war for world revolution. 
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AID TO POOR FARMERS VITAL FOR U. S. 


$13 Billion Income Expected for 1942, But 
Question Remains: Who'll Get the Cash? 


The highest cash income for Amer- 
ican farmers in the history of the 
country, with the exceptions of the 
years 1918 and 1919, was forecast 
for 1942 last week by the Department 
of Agriculture. According to the 
forecast 1942 farm income will total 
$13,000,000,000. 

This, some observers pointed out, 
sounds and is very nice. The chief 
question it raises is: “Who will get 
the increased cash?” It is probable 
that despite the highest production in 
the history of the country in 1942 
that there will be thousands of poor 
farmers and sharecroppers who will 
not benefit greatly, if at all, by in- 
creased prices and increased produc- 
tion. Because of debts, because of 
lack of credit, they cannot expand 
production or take effective steps to 
capitalize on the best price picture 
in years. Since food is an urgently 
needed weapon of war, the inability 
of poor farmers to participate in the 
fight against Hitler hurts the war. 


Inadequate Quota 
For some months U. S$. WEEK has 


been saying that the 2% increase in 
production for 1942 over 1941. will 
be pitifully inadequate to the greatly 
increased food needs of the United 
States and the world. For some time 
this publication has been saying that 
if the United States had to raise an 
army of 5,000,000 present produc- 
tion would be inadequate. For some 
time we have been saying that hold- 
ing production to a mere increase of 
2% was not a victory for those favor- 
ing abundant production but a vic- 
tory for those favoring scarcity. 

Now comes Claude R. Wickard. 
secretary of agriculture, who says 
that the 1942 production goal is. 
after all, insufficient. In a recent 
speech before the Farm Bureau in 
Chicago he called on bureau and 
agency heads to reconsider 1942 pro- 
duction goals with a view to increas- 
ing them where necessary. 

This will, of course, result in small 
actual increase because only the 
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farmer with capital and credit can 
take advantage of the invitation. 
Production should be __ increased 
manyfold, but it cannot and will not 
until the Department of Agriculture 
is more specific on how and where it 
shall be done, until the government 
offers credit to the poor farmers who 
constitute the majority of the farm- 
ing population of the country, and 
until Congress passes the Farm 
Credit Act. 

However, the picture is bright for 
those with sufficient money or credit. 
Prices, according to the Department 
of Agriculture, are likely to average 
about 25% higher than 1941, ac- 
cording to the Department, or about 
10% above those now current. Mul- 
tiply higher prices by larger pro- 
duction and the result is considerably 
greater income. 

Demand is expected to increase be- 
cause of (1) higher industrial activ- 
ity and consumer incomes due to de- 
fense production; (2) buying farm 
products for Britain to the extent of 
about $1,000,000,000; (3) reduced 
imports of competitive farm prod- 
ucts, and (4) strong storage specula- 
tive demand in an expected rising 
price level. 


INCOME 
GOES UP 


Chart from “The Agri- 
cultural Outlook” for 
December shows month- 
ly rise in farm income 
during 1941, compared 
to 1940 and 1939 
figures. 


The Department of Agriculture 
estimate of farm income in 194] has 
been raised from $10,700,000,000 to 
$11,200,000,000. The estimate is 
22% over 1940, is within $100,000,- 
000 of the 1929 level and would ex- 
ceed any year since 1920 excepting 
1929, 


Prices Go Up 


The farm dollar has increased be- 
cause of both better price and larger 
volume. Farm prices in the last three 
months have averaged about 40% 
higher than last year. Volume of pro- 
duction in 1941 is slightly higher 
than in 1940 and the highest on 
record. 

For the farmer who feels that labor 
gets all the gravy, there is this fact: 
Net income of persons on farms has 
more than kept pace with the rise in 
incomes of the non-farm population 
in the past year. The Department of 
Agriculture estimates of increases in 
per capita incomes of the two groups 
are 32% and 18%, respectively. In- 
cluding government payments, per 
capita incomes of persons on farms 
in 1941 are about 79% above the 
average in 1910-14 compared with a 
rise of 70% for non-farm groups. 
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LABOR PUSHES BATTLE OF PRODUCTION 


FEWOC Asks Industry Reorganization 
To Aid War Effort, Guard Farm Needs 


There was no_ business-as-usual 
atmosphere in the union halls of this 
country last week. Strike funds were 
converted into defense bonds and con- 
tributions for war relief, as the AFL 
and CIO laid aside the strike weapon 
“for the duration,” putting their faith 
in the justice of the government and 
in public support for a square deal. 


Organization of the unorganized 
went on, gathering new impetus from 
the knowledge that strong unions 
now spell not only better working 
conditions but also increased pro- 
duction. 

Union men were enlisting in the 
armed forces or exchanging their 
tools for guns as their numbers came 
up under selective service calls. 
Wives and sisters of union men were 
helping mobilize their communities 
for civilian defense. 


Battle for Production 


Everywhere, in union halls and at 
the factory gates, one problem was 
uppermost—the battle for production 
and how it is to be won in the quick- 
est possible time. 

In Chicago, AFL and CIO leaders 
agreed to bring together 1,000 dele- 
gates, representing every local union 


in the city, who will meet early in 
January in the City Council cham- 
bers. The conference, called after 
consultation with Mayor Kelly, will 
consider problems of protecting fac- 
tories against sabotage and bomb- 
ing, civilian defense—and produc- 
tion. 

Last week the big Ford assembly 
plant at Hegewisch in the Chicago 
area closed down. The great Inter- 
national Harvester plants curtailed 
production, within a few hours after 
President Roosevelt issued his plea 
for seven-day non-stop production. 

CIO Regional Director Fullerton 
Fulton reported that “For lack of 
machinery, many shops are today 
falling short of production. Mean- 
while, there is plenty of idle ma- 
chinery lying around. This is what 
we are trying to remedy.” 

In Boston. the CIO, AFL, and rep- 
resentatives of employers in the 
Greater Boston area last week or- 
ganized a joint “Industrial Relations 
Council of Metropolitan Boston.” Its 
purpose is not only to prevent work 
stoppages, but to speed production 
as well. 

In Los Angeles. the AFL, CIO and 
Railroad Brotherhoods formed La- 
bor’s Civilian Defense Committee. 


The joint group will mobilize the 
special skills of 225,000 organized 
workers in the city to cooperate with 
civilian defense efforts. 

In Philadelphia, James McDevitt, 
president of the Pennsylvania State 
Federation of Labor, told a meeting 
of the Philadelphia Executives Asso- 
ciation that organized labor will 
spare no effort to train mechanics 
for arms industries, and to raise 
production. McDevitt spoke after 
joint meetings of the AFL, CIO and 
Railroad Brotherhoods had pledged 
to carry out the policies agreed on 
by the labor-industry conference 
called by President Roosevelt. 

Irving Abramson, chairman of the 
National CIO Committee for Ameri- 
can and Allied War Relief, called 
on the CIO’s 5 million members to 
pledge a million dollars a month to 
aid “the families of thousands of 
American workers in the Philippines, 
in Hawaii, in Alaska and possibly the 
United States itself.”’ as well as the 
“valiant children of Britain, Russia, 
China and other countries fighting 


Hitler.” 


The FEWOC Plan 


As United Auto Workers President 
R. J. Thomas once again charged 


AFL, ClO 
GET TOGETHER 


Eager to have labor 
take its rightful role in 
the nation’s war effort, 
AFL President William 
Green (left) and CiO 
President Philip Murray 
confer with Labor Sec- 
retary Frances Perkins 
in Washington. 
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that William Knudsen and OPM had 
shelved the Reuther plan for speed- 
ing conversion of the automotive 
industry to war production, new pro- 
duction plans were laid before the 
government. 

The Farm Equipment Workers Or- 
ganizing Committee offered a pro- 
gram which it said would triple pro- 
duction in the.farm equipment in- 
dustry, already threatened by serious 
shortages. 

The plan was said to provide a 
reorganization of the industry which 
would supply wartime need of the 
armed forces, as well as maintaining 
the equipment required by farmers 
if they are to produce the food to 
win the war. 

Even before the OPM acted on this 
plan, it bore fruits in a reported 
change in policy at the International 
Harvester Corp. where operations 
had been cut to four days a week and 
workers charged that ordnance con- 
tracts were being rejected. 

The company last week agreed to 
apply for war contracts. 

The union plan, consisting of 12 
points, included among others: 

(1) Consolidation of non-de- 
fense production in a smaller 
number of plants, so that some 
plants may be utilized almost 
entirely for war production, in- 
eluding armored ears and light 
tanks. 

(2) Cheaper mass production 
of replacement farm machinery 
parts, to enable farmers to con- 


tinue to use their present imple- 
ments. 

(3) Establishment of labor- 
management production commit- 
tees in each plant. 

(4) Establishment of an in- 
dustry-wide committee of man- 
agement, labor. farmer and gov- 
ernment to work out problems of 
serving the farmer and the armed 
forces. 

(3) Voluntary and impartial 
arbitration of all industrial dis- 
putes in return for a pledge by 
the FEWOC not to strike during 
the war. 


DEFENSE HOUSING 


Critical Need Stressed 
By USHA Administrator 


The housing problem was also laid 
at labor’s doorstep last week. as 
thousands of workers in war indus- 
try areas found their productivity 
curtailed by lack of decent living 
quarters. 

Writing in the current issue of 
Public Housing, USHA Administra- 
tor Nathan Straus declared: “Labor 
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SACRIFICE FOR VICTORY 


Despite increased demands, present facts and figures indicate that 
no food shortage should develop in the U. S. The Department of 
Agriculture reports that “agriculture has the producing plant and 
most of the information required for a carefully planned expansion 
of production. . In most farm areas there is land not now in crops 
—land which can be brought into production without endangering 
the soil resources. Remarkable increases in production can be made 
through greater efficiency in handling land, crops, and livestock.” 
To this may be added the elimination of a scarcity psychology from 
farmers and proper distribution of all farm equipment for maximum 
utilization. 

The defense program does not necessitate the sacrifice of the shirt 
on one’s back. A silk shirt is out of the question of course, and the 
curtailment of wool imports means the sacrifice of woolen clothing. 
Stocks of domestic cotton on the other hand totalled 20,992,000 bales 
in September of this year compared with 21,325,000 bales in Septem- 
ber, 1940, a decrease of only 112%. There will be no shortage of cot- 
ton. Rayons and other synthetic yarns, too, are adequate to meet both 
civilian and defense needs. 

The bottleneck in clothing is the machinery to make it. By a proper 
utilization of labor and available machinery, however, and a minimum 
of frills and fads in style, the country will not experience a serious 
clothing shortage. 

Of the three necessities, food, clothing and shelter, a housing 
shortage threatens to be most serious; especially in defense areas. For 
months now Congress has pigeon-holed the request of defense officials 
for housing funds. As early as June the President called for such 
funds. With military needs requiring the same materials as housing, the 
problem grows more and more serious. Production of the necessary 
steel, copper, lumber, etc., will have to be expanded over and above the 
protest of the monopolists in these fields, for as President Roosevelt 
warned, “Without housing for workers, industries producing ships, 
planes, tanks and other defense materials cannot function to full 
capacity.” 

The consumer will find himself foregoing a new car, radio, typewriter, 
refrigerator and other such appliances. The sooner plants which pro- 
duce these durable consumer goods are converted into defense produc- 
tion, the greater will be tank, plane, artillery and ship production. 

To meet the defense program calls for sacrifice—not of our basic 
necessities—but of many conveniences, a price every American is willing 
to pay to defeat the Axis. 

Financially yours, 


THE ECONOMIST 


cannot leave its destiny solely in 
the hands of people who profit from 
construction, or of those who want 
to ‘help the poor.’ ” 

‘“TLabor’s interest is the greatest of 
all groups participating in public 
housing,” Straus said. “Workers are 
the ones who will suffer if these 
homes are badly designed, badly 
constructed or badly managed.” 

Joint labor-management planning. 
for production, for all the transition- 
al headaches made inevitable by the 
shift to full war economy, for hous- 
ing,—the full utilization of organized 
labor’s great energy and ingenuity 
still waited last week. It waited for 
industry to wake up to the fact that 


this is industry’s war, too, and that 
it can be won only by everybody 
pulling together. 

Meanwhile. this little story in a 
labor paper seemed to symbolize 
labor’s attitude: 

A hard-driven Interboro  ware- 
houseman stuck his head out of the 
door and greeted the union represen- 
tative: “We've given you money, 
time. work for the War Relief Drive, 
and still you bother us. Waddya out 
for now—blood?”’ 

It was blood—blood for the Red 
Cross Blood Bank. 

And the union Defense Committee 
got it from the warehouseman. 
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A POET OF LIFE 


OUTH America seems pretty far away to most of us, 
and no nearer since it became “Latin America,” and a 
football for various nations to try and catch and hang 
on to. The problems of our relationship with our “twenty 
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sister republics,” though the subject of wide discussion, 
much oratory and many meetings, nevertheless don’t ap- 
pear too enticing to the normal mortal—surrounded on all 
sides as they are by reciprocal trade treaties, Argentine 
beef, airlines, oil wells and swift tongues you can’t under- 
stand. 

But then you hear about the need to create good-will, and 
you hope to make friends with people who certainly are 
part-owners of our national destiny. And you read about 
movie actors going South and exotic body-twisting danc- 
ers coming North, and million dollar pictures manufactured 
in the Hollywood studios that somehow manage. in spite 
of “technical advisers” on the sets, to offend the Latin 
Americans, and you wonder why, with all our wealth of 
gracious, creative and sympathetic countrymen, one or 
two couldn’t be asked to go down there who would listen 
to the South Americans—instead of telling *em—and try 
and understand them, and give them a good feeling that 
we really care about their lives. One who would carry from 
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The story of a good-will 
ambassador with the rare 
ability to understand the 
problems and win the 
hearts of our South Ameri- 
can neighbors. 


BY 
ELLA WINTER 


JO DAVIDSON 


the United States something to warm the hearts of our 
South American neighbors. 

Jo Davidson was such a messenger. He is a stocky, 
brown-eyed, vital person, an artist to the curly ends of his 
black (now greying), full beard. He lives and loves life; 
he appreciates all facets of it; he loves people, art, work, 
food, poetry, friends, animals, travel. He can enjoy any kind 
of existence, from the simplest farm-life to extravagant city 
glamor. His studio in Paris was the meeting place of ar- 
tists, newspapermen, and American friends who came to 
enjoy both the artist and his surroundings. 

And always Davidson has made a god of work. Brought 
up in extreme poverty in New York, he fought, against his 
parents’ disapproval, to become a sculptor. He studied in 
New York and in Paris, earning needed funds with the 
greatest difficulty. Once a friend lent him $200. Years later, 
when Davidson had become famous and made a lot of 
money, the friend asked for the return of his loan. ‘Not 
on your life,” boomed the sculptor. “I couldn’t pay you 
back that money. That was not $200 you lent me, it was 
a million. And I haven’t got that much.” 

The friend was irritated. _ 

“All right, FI tell you what I have done,” said the un- 
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repentant borrower. “I gave that $200 to other struggling 
artists, to whom again it meant a million, a chance to work, 
an opportunity to make good.” 

In the last twenty years Davidson has made the busts of 
the political, financial, social, literary, military, religious 
leaders of our world. English, French, Italian, American, 
Spanish. He toured Loyalist Spain during the Civil War, 
“busting” the Loyalist leaders, including La Passionaria, 
and sending the bronze heads on a tour throughout America 
to gather funds for the defenders of Spanish democracy. 
Soviet commissars have sat for him; presidents of rail- 
roads, banks, corporations, nations. Charlie Chaplin, Gan- 
dhi, Bernard Shaw, President Roosevelt, Hoover, Mussolini, 
Carl Sandburg. Labor leaders such as Andrew Furuseth, 
writers, poets, society women, publishers, John D. Rocke- 
| feller, Owen D. Young, General Charles W. Dawes, Ruth 
| Hanna McCormick Simms, E. W. Marland the oil king, and 
| Fiorello the Little Flower. During sittings his “victims” 
bare their hearts to Davidson, and in his studio you hear 
\ the best talk on earth. His sitters like to talk to Davidson 
because he likes them, he likes to listen and he “‘has ears 
to hear.” 

Washington discovered this, and they were won by his 
radiant personality, too. They asked him to go to South 
_America, not only to make the busts of the presidents of 
the republics, but as good-will ambassador from the United 
States to talk to the people. From this trip Davidson has 
just returned with glowing accounts of the charm of the 
country, Quito, Peru, Brazil, Uruguay, Bogota, the coast, 
the mountains, the artists and the people. And Washington 
has trunks full of clippings to show how much our southern 
neighbors liked him, appreciated his conviviality and sym- 
pathy. 

“Why don’t they send more people like you down here?” 
was the constant cry of his hosts, guests, sitters, the students 
and citizens he met. “You care about us, you understand 
us and we feel we can talk to you.” 

They crowded around Davidson with questions about the 
United States. And Davidson told them of the art rena- 
scence he sees in this country, largely due to the WPA art 
projects which have placed murals in the furtherest post 
Office and made art something the people can see anywhere 
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(instead of the private possession of a privileged few). 
At last the artist in America has an audience, Davidson 
explained to them. 

Any artist knows how art languishes without an audience. 
The South Americans, who love art and practice it in many 
fields, could appreciate this. Many of their artists have 
not yet been “discovered” by the world, and many of them 
still carried the old belief that an artist must go to Europe. 
Davidson told them they could live and learn and paint in 
their own beautiful country, and do just as original and 
beautiful work. “Why not travel in South America?” he 
asked. They liked to hear that. 

In Montevideo, Uruguay, the American sculptor came 
upon a young Athens. There a group produces sculpture, 
painting, poems, music, designs and carvings. Everyone 
looks at their work and discusses it. 

Even the newspaper reporters in South America, says Jo 
Davidson, love their work and make a poem of it. He was 
interviewed constantly. Usually the writer went home and 
produced a little essay, light or profound, on what he had 
heard. 

In one place Davidson showed a photo of his statue of 
Walt Whitman that has just been placed on Bear Mountain, 
New York. They wanted to know all about Whitman. That 
was duck soup to Davidson who loves the poet and knows 
most of “Leaves of Grass” by heart. There were some who 
had not heard of Whitman before; they fell in love with 
him, too. A reporter went home and wrote an article about 
Jo Davidson, the glowing sculptor, his dynamic work and 
his burning love of Whitman. He titled his piece—and so 
summed up Latin America’s reaction to Jo Davidson— 


“Life of a Poet, by a Poet of Life.” 


By LEQ HUBERMAN 


TALE OF TWO CITIES 


ICK BOYER asked for this article a long time ago. 

Maybe now, with the war on, he would want a more 
serious piece. But I’m on the train, leaving San Francisco, 
and I would like to put down a few unimportant random 
reflections on some of the differences in customs between 
the natives of New York and California. 


Fair warning. If you are looking for serious comment 
on the war, turn this page. Come back next week. 


*« 


Sixteen years ago my wife and I hitch-hiked to Cali- 
fornia. We brought back with us a few silver dollars. 
One day in New York, my wife tried to pay for a few pur- 
chases at Woolworth’s with a silver dollar. The salesgirl 
had never seen one before. She called the floor-walker 
to get his O.K. before making change. 


That difference still exists. Pay for something with a 
ten-dollar bill in San Francisco and in nine cases out of 
ten you'll get your change in silver dollars and half- 
dollars. Easterners, accustomed to paper money, be 
warned that when you go West, you must have your 
pockets reinforced. 


A serious lack in San Francisco is the absence of hot 
dog stands. There are some at the Beach—the Coney Is- 
land of San Francisco—but none in the city itself. If you 
want a hot dog or a hamburger, you have to get it at a 
regular restaurant. It'll be good there—the food in San 
Francisco is tops. 


Not $0 the ice cream. You can’t buy good ice cream 
there, no matter how much money you’ve got. The na- 
tives will deny this. They'll roll their eyes and smack 
their lips as they tell you of Blum’s ice cream, but they’re 
wrong. The sauces and flavors at Blum’s are marvelous. 
but the ice cream doesn’t even come up to one of our 
standard brands—like Breyer’s. 


San Francisco is the most beautiful city I have ever 
seen. I’ve been in almost every state in the United States, 
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and in practically every country of Europe, but never 
have I seen a city that even compares with San Francisco 
for breath-taking beauty. I’ve traveled hundreds of miles 
in poky old trains to see this or that famous hill city in 
Spain and Italy and even when they were as magnificent 
as Baedeker said they were they didn’t touch San 
Francisco. 


Morning, noon or night, no matter where you are, 
you’re sure of a splendid view. And from Twin Peaks or 
the “Top of the Mark” when the night is clear, the view 
is better than splendid—it’s the kind of beauty that 
makes the little hairs stand up on the back of your neck. 
Like when you’ve just finished a great book. 


You can smoke in the front and rear sections of the 
trolley cars in San Francisco. That’s a sensible practice. 
It holds for the cable cars too—those beetle-like Tooner- 
ville trolleys that carry you up and down the big hills 
and send you careening into the fellow alongside as you 
round the curves. 


I don’t know why more people don’t go to San Fran- 
cisco for their summer vacation. It’s never hot as we 
Easterners know summer heat. Tennis is free at Golden 
Gate Park; in a few minutes in any direction youre out 
of the city and in lovely country, and there are lots of 
swimming places. The climate, fog and all, is invigorat- 
ing. You have to discipline yourself to get out of the bed 
in the morning in New York, but in San Francisco you 
jump out without any trouble. 


In the perpetual rivalry between the inhabitants of 
San Francisco and Los Angeles, I live up in the San 
Francisco side. But definitely. Los Angeles is like a 
boom town. It sprawls this way and that for hundreds of 
miles. It’s cheap, gaudy, uninteresting. The only sights 
I remember with pleasure in Los Angeles are the huge 
food markets, some of them so big that they make New 
York’s A&P Super Markets look like a hole in the wall. 
The stacks of luscious fruits of every variety in front of 
these tremendous markets are something to see. They tell 
you at a glance that ours is a rich, productive land. 


*« 


But to go back to San Francisco—which I hope to do 
again and again. There is one important difference be- 
tween it and New York. In San Francisco class lines are 
sharply drawn. It’s Labor on one side. Capital on the 
other. The conflict is clear, unmistakeable. 


Capital is as well organized as Labor. A union may 
picket only one department store in a strike, but it finds 
itself fighting all the department stores. The Retailers’ 
Council tells you so in paid ads in the newspapers. So 
with hotels, restaurants, steamship lines and the rest. 


In the East the employers in an industry may or may 
not be in an organization of their own against the union. 
More often than not they are. But when they are, they 
usually keep it secret. Not so in San Francisco. 


I haven’t room to tell you about the people in San 
Francisco. They’re swell. 


USL 
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THE COPPERHEADS 
An Exciting Study of the Civil War's Fifth Column 


THE COPPERHEADS by William Blake. 
The Dial Press, New York. 


This novel, rich, gaudy and de- 
tailed, yet possessing an accurate 
sense of history, is a study in treason. 
Like many a footnote of the past— 
although footnote is less than accu- 
rate when one considers the volume’s 
741 pages—it bears a rather startling 
resemblance to some aspects of the 
present and perhaps to more aspects 

~ of the future. 


The Copperheads of the Civil War 
were the Coughlinites of that day, ig- 
norant, well-meaning people in most 
instances unaware of the fact that 
they were manipulated by a compar- 
ative few in the interests of profits 
and treason. This novel has as its 
background the long, hard fight of 
the people of the North for national 
unity, a fight little less dramatic and 
little less difficult than the fight on 
the battlefield. 


For, as this lush story reveals, the 
Fifth Column is nothing new. It 
formed an integral part of the Civil 
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ONE FOOT 


War, a part that would have undoubt- 
edly turned the tide toward slavery 
and defeat for the Union if the Fifth 
Columnists had not been defeated. 
(Treason for profit is as old as day- 
light and surely it might challenge 
for longevity the profession that is 
alleged to be the world’s oldest.) 


Motives and aspirations of those 
trafficking in treason were the same 
as those now. The primary motive for 
the love of northern capitalists for 
slavery was the same as that of some 
modern capitalists for fascism. If 
either is defeated the people may 
march on to greater democracy and 
larger wages. If either soars to vic- 
tory so do profits and the iron con- 
trol of the few over the many. Sec- 
ondary motives were more concrete, 
often concerning, as they did in 
France, actual money in the hand as 
the result of treason. 


Everyone should read Mr. Blake’s 
absorbing story who can afford his 
volume. It costs $3. It reveals how 
the Copperheads of the Civil War 
used every grievance of the people, 


IN HEAVEN * 


for a wicked, reactionary end, just as 
embryonic American fascists hope to 
use people’s grievances now to en- 
slave them. And the great master in 
this technique is, of course, Hitler, 
who promised the people everything 
as an invitation to slavery. 


The book is a swashbuckling af- 
fair with a Dickensian flavor. Mr. 
Blake’s earlier works were a bit florid 
and rococo. But The Copperheads is 
unpretentious and its author is not 
ashamed to make you weep and laugh 
in the old-fashioned, forthright way 
of the Victorians. To combine suc- 
cessfully sound and traditional melo- 
drama with a scientific concept of 
history is no mean achievement. 


Be Bs 


Homey, Nostalgic 


ONE FOOT IN HEAVEN, a Warner Brothers picture directed 
by Irving Rapper, with Fredric March, Martha Scott, Gene 
Lockhart, Beulah Bondi, Laura Hope Crews, Virginia Brissac, 
Frankie Thomas, Elizabeth Fraser. Clara Blandick and Jerome 
Cowan. Screen play by Casey Robinson from the novel by 
Hartzell Spence. 

This story of a man driven by his own goodness and 
his desire to help his fellow-man was authored by the 
son of a Methodist preacher who went for material into 
the incidents of his own childhood. From memory and 
a nice knack for story-telling, Hartzell Spence has 
created a character study which will evoke pangs of 
nostalgia for the gentle way of life that was. 


Not that the life of Preacher Spence (played by 
Fredric March) was uneventful and free from battle. 
Rather that Pastor Spence’s battles were encompassed 
by the confines of his various pastorates and were 
fought against tight-wad church elders as compared 


with the world-wide struggles which occupy the minds 
of most picture-goers today. 

Preacher Spence’s troubles started almost imme- 
diately upon his decision to desert the medical career 
for which he had been studying and enter the ministry. 
First to buck him were the parents of his bride-to-be 
(Martha Scott). But in that instance, as in each trou- 
ble that visited the proselyting Spence, his wife stands 
by, eventually:to follow him all over the United States. 

“Martha Scott, as the preacher’s wife, shows herself 
again a fine and sensitive actress. Fredric March, for 
the first time in several years, it seemed to this re- 
porter, has been cast in a thoroughly sympathetic role. 

This story is as homey as the sampler that used to 
hang in the parlor—as nostalgic as O’Neill’s Ah 
Wilderness or Day’s Life With Father. Yow'll like it. 

GEORGE MURRAY 
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DONALD OGDEN STEWART, 


INCLUDING THE 
KITCHEN STOVE 


‘LET’S ADMIT OUR MISTAKES’ 


Donald Ogden Stewart steps aside this week for Ella Winter. 
OMETIMES it is a little more difficult not to be feel- 


bed 


ing, “But < .. but. ..2) Especially in politics) So 
many things are always happening which you feel you 
could fix if only they’d give you the chance. 

Then, just about the time you get your opportunity 
to point out the inconsistencies, stupidities, paradoxes, 
mutually exclusive facts, or even on occasion, lies, the 
scene shifts, the picture changes, and it appears to the 
greater interest to drop objections and criticism. But is 
it? The policy of forgetting is all right, if everything 
has changed, and everyone is going to do his best. But 
to assume that everything in the garden is beautiful 
when it isn’t may become dangerous. If it happened 
before, it still may take place again; there may be a 
festering sore which might break out in a worse manner 
at a worse time, when we’re unprepared and undefended 
against it. Forewarned is also armor. 

Many who went through the last war learned valuable 
lessons then and know what mistakes can be made. Their 
advice could help in many fields. 

Those who fought the anti-fascist fight for ten years 
have also learned a great deal from experience, and they 
should be heard. In France the anti-fascists were jailed: 
they should be honored in America. Those who attack 
them now (as they have been sniping steadily at them 
for ten years) should be answered now, once and for 
all, and silenced. For the snipers are now the traitors. 

x 

We are told that many of the “brass hats” in Wash- 
ington. the resident army and navy chiefs, hard to move 
and conservative politically, do not yet see the need for 
immensely increased production and_ revolutionized 
methods. They aid and abet the selfish and profit-eager 
“business-as-usual” businessmen and industrialists. some 
of whom see in wartime the chance to finish off their 
smaller rivals and entrench themselves as monopolists, 
with high prices giving them the profits they crave. Many 
of the “brass hats” dislike the New Deal. are unable even 
if they were willing to change outlook and methods, and 
so generate a very half-hearted enthusiasm for the Vic- 
tory Program. 
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Our instinct is to say, “Surely they must mean well, 
surely we can trust these leaders, surely the highest- 
placed can do no wrong.” But we must not close our eyes 
to the experiences of Europe during the last few years, 
we must realize that even those least suspected of it can 
be ignorant, dull and unseeing—if not worse. 

Such people, who do not now help production in every 
possible way, should be removed, replaced before they 
have harmed and lamed our output. We must be ruth- 
less in some ways now, lest we fall under the heel of a 
much more ruthless man later. You can’t fool along now. 

Some such warnings of inefficiency and “ca’canny” 
in high places may be made for the purpose of frighten- 
ing people and lowering morale, but one can distinguish 
between them and those warnings made to mend bad ways 
and bring greater assurance, trust, faith in leaders—and 
so help morale. 

And these criticisms may be true of all countries and 
all peoples. 

The white Rajah of Sarawak, Borneo, for instance, 
recently charged that “the present position of the British 
in Malaya was due to ‘gross incompetence and almost 
criminal negligence’ of military and political leaders in 
Singapore.” This ruler termed the Singapore authorities 
“brass hats . . . lah-di-dah old school-tie incompetents” 
and says they are responsible for the “fantastic position” 
in Malaya. It does seem to the mere layman that, know- 
ing the Japanese desire for the Dutch East Indies and 
the rich Malayan peninsula, the British might have pre- 
pared better diplomatically, politically and so on. 

It is hard for all of us to realize the world is not what 
it was. but certainly that lovely old British public school 
spirit isn’t going to be enough, not by itself. In England 
we used to say: “We'll muddle through.” Apart from 
the fact that that is an expensive proposition, you don’t 
muddle through against Adolf Hitler. 


*« 


If mistakes have been made. they should be admitted 
(if such admission won't help the enemy). Such admis- 
sion breeds trust. And especially if the mistake made 
hurts those who might be most useful in this war. When 
Robert Sherwood finally withdrew his anti-Soviet, pro- 
Finn war last week, he still insisted he had been right 
in his political estimates when he wrote the play. For- 
mer Ambassador to Russia Davies admitted he was 
wrong when he agreed with Sherwood, and Howard 
Barnes, dramatic critic of the New York Herald-Tribune, 
did the same thing the other day. Barnes wrote: 

“It is never particularly agreeable to find one’s sym- 
pathies changing. Not so long ago I hailed Robert C. 
Sherwood’s drama about the defense of Finland, There 
Shall Be No Night, as a signal anti-fascist drama. Today 
it is my duty to tell you that Sherwood bet on the wrong 
horse. For there can be little question that the USSR 
was fighting the good fight much more courageously 
than their enemies in the Finnish campaign.” 

In recent years much history has been intentionally 
misread and used to teach wrong lessons. It’s not fair to 
the American people to leave them with wrong impres- 
sions. Let’s not be afraid of owning up and getting our- 
selves and our ideas straight before we pay too high a 
price. ELLA WINTER 
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| SEE BY THE PAPERS 


David Lawrence's ‘Paper Hopes’ 


BY MARION BACHRACH 
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HE AFL and the CIO last week 
agreed on a peace program for 
industry for the duration of the war. 
They voluntarily pledged not to ex- 
ercise their right to strike, to submit 
all disputes to mediation, and to co- 
operate with a War Labor Board to 
be appointed by the President. 


Some representatives of industry 
tried to disrupt the conference, called 
at the President’s urgent request, by 
insisting that the union shop issue 
should under no circumstances go to 
arbitration or mediation, and that 
instead the open shop should be 
“frozen” for the duration wherever it 
now exists. 

Roosevelt upheld the peace for- 
mula proposed by Senator Elbert 
Thomas and accepted by the unions, 
though opposed by industrialists in 
the conference. He thus strengthened 
labor’s confidence in the justice of 
the government and the democratic 
character of this war against the 
Axis. 


VITAL NEWS FOR NATION 


The labor-industry conference, the 
issues which it considered, the atti- 
tude of the various groups involved, 
and the significance of the outcome— 
all these were vitally important news 
for the whole American people. 

The daily press, with a few hon- 
orable exceptions, reported that news 
very shabbily. From the first meet- 
ing of the conference to the last the 
papers indulged in speculation as to 
the outcome. It was going to be a 
flop, they said. Wishful thinking on 
that score was very thinly veiled. 

Considering the general editorial 
policy of full support for the war, 
enthusiasm for our new-found na- 
tional unity, and the victory-at-all- 
costs slogans, this reporting of the 
industry-labor conference was es- 
pecially hard to take last week. 

On the floor of the House, Rep. 
Eugene Cox of Georgia called the 
conference a “candy-pulling party.” 
His main complaint seemed to be 
that any voluntary agreement would 
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threaten indefinite postponement of 
the nice big lynching bee planned 
with organized labor as the ranking 
guest. The papers, though less 
openly, echoed Cox’s sneer. 

One of the frankest expressions of 
this destructive attitude appeared 
after the conference had come to its 
happy conclusion. 

The syndicated columnist David 
Lawrence, who is also editor of the 
United States News, wrote a Christ- 
mas carol entitled “Labor Agree- 
ment Called a Mere Paper Hope.” 

Said Mr. Lawrence: “Outwardly 
the conference of industry and labor 
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union leaders has come to an agree- 
ment. Actually nothing of the kind 
has occurred. . . 

“The agreement just reached mere- 
ly provides that there shall be no 
strikes,’ Mr. Lawrence went on 
blithely, “and that disputes shall be 
settled peacefully. Such a pious hope 
is easy to put down on paper but 
much harder to achieve in day-by-day 
aifairs: ’ 

Labor has no reason to expect much 
from Mr. Lawrence, and certainly it 
has not asked for a medal in recog- 
nition of its readiness to sacrifice in a 
war it knows is its own. 

Nevertheless, voluntary surrender 
of the right to strike is a very real 
sacrifice for organized labor, and as 
such it should command the respect 
of all citizens, including even edi- 
torial writers and columnists. 

More important than this insult to 
labor, is Mr. Lawrence’s attempt to 
undermine public confidence in the 
good faith of the parties to the agree- 
ment and particularly in the labor 
leaders involved. 

He said: “Twelve labor leaders 


promised not to strike but to take 
disputes to the new board. This is 
not binding on the national and in- 
ternational unions. The locals can 
still do as they please.” 

What about the employers? Will 
they keep faith? Mr. Lawrence an- 
swers with revealing bitterness: “But 
employers are bound. They were 
before the conference started. The 
Congress bound them hand and foot, 
first with the Wagner law, and sec- 
ond, with the plant-seizure statute.” 


GENTEEL BLACKMAIL 


While the President indicated that 
the new War Labor Board will con- 
sider the union shop issue where 
this is of paramount importance to 
labor and where. as in the coal dis- 
pute, an industry is already fully 
unionized—Mr. Lawrence is at pains 
to arouse labor’s distrust of the new 
board. If labor doesn’t like its de- 
cisicns, he says, “labor is still free 
to call strikes.” 

Don’t trust anybody, says Mr. 
Lawrence—labor, the new board, 
or the President. “The President has 
given the country the impression that 
the labor-management agreement 
means labor peace. He has congratu- 
lated both sides... . Now apparently 
the Administration, stressing the idea 
that an agreement for labor peace 
exists, will try to discourage labor 
legislation which would put labor 
unions on the same footing as other 
citizens who are asked to make sacri- 
fices.” 

The cat is out of the bag. Page 
Gene Cox and Howard Smith! 

Mr. Lawrence’s great contribution 
to national unity ends on a note of 
genteel blackmail: “The worst phase 
of the mishandling of the labor 
problem is that employers have been 
given another set-back and another 
discouragement when they are ex- 
pected to gct maximum production.” 

And if there is not maximum pro- 
duction? Not even Mr. Lawrence and 
the whole newspaper fraternity will 
be able for long to shield the guilty. 
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| BY RICHARD O. BOYER 


IF THIS BE REASON 


Journey 
To the Past 


LL of us now that we are at war possess, I suppose. 


a heightened awareness of our country. Now that 
our nation is threatened we have, I think, a sort of 
strange tenderness for it of which only a writer speaks. 


It was because of this, I know, that an ordinary train 
ride to Washington and New York last week seemed to 
have about it a quality of high significance. The train 
flashed by the usual ugliness of factory dumps and belch- 
ing smokestacks but now even the ugliness seemed suf- 
fused with a sort of glory. The immense spidery steel 
frames of bridge and crane and power line seemed con- 
crete evidence of our strength and an index to the mighti- 
ness of our accomplishment in building a nation from a 
wilderness. 


Yes, as the train roared and shook and leaped ahead 
on the iron rails, as the country slipped by the windows 
(in which one’s own reflection was the only constant) 
even the New Jersey flats, most squalid industrial waste of 
all America, seemed beautiful. It was dusk and a sort of 
blue grayness hung over the evil, filled-in swamp lands 
and the streams of smoke from factories were an off-tone, 
just-seen replica of the general bluish-gray. The train 
flashed by and as street and factory lights appeared they 
were crystal dots as bright and complete as groundling 
stars. 


The train with its never ceasing clackety, clackety, 
clackety clack, clackety, clackety, clackety clack which 
merged into an exciting, lulling stream of iron noise, a 
metallic anodyne, plunged through the swift-coming 
night, past the great squat cylinders of steel that were gas 
tanks, past factories ablaze with light and activity, past 
radio towers, their red lights garnet dots in the blue- 


black. ... 
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There is a curious, three-dimensional relationship on a 
moving train. On this trip I was reading a book about the 
Civil War. That was one relationship and it tied me to 
our country’s past. In addition there was this present, 
specific land of ours flashing by the train’s windows. One 
would glimpse a man or a woman in the midst of some 
half-completed motion. Perhaps for an instant, if it was 
day, your eyes would meet, for one split second there was 
recognition or knowledge before the giant pull of charg- 
ing speed separated you forever with the remorseless, im- 
personal efficiency of the modern machine. That was a 
second relationship. 


And the third was inside the bright ribbon of lights that 
circled and screeched through the blackness, its whistle 
wailing with urgent loneliness in the night, roaring 
through town and village, by farmhouse and factory, by 
what was there before the train came, by what was there 
after it left—a fact that had no meaning for the pas- 
sengers inside, inevitably intent, as all humans are, on 
only themselves. Where they were, there the world was 
and now and again they eyed each other curiously, these 
people arbitrarily together for a few hours as they 
plunged across the country in a long, thin tube of clatter- 
ing speed. 


Indiana, Gary, Fort Wayne. Near here my parents 
lived. Lima, Ohio. Here my Irish grandfather worked 
on the railroads, helped build them with his sweat in the 
1840’s. And here nine of my great-uncles, all brothers, 
enlisted in the same volunteer company for the Civil War. 


Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh, Harrisburg. Near here my 
great-great grandfather settled after arriving from Ger- 
many in 1720 and in these rolling hills, and others, he 
served as a Continental under Washington. It is a beauti- 
ful country, stern yet gracious, and from it my Grand- 
father Boyer came to the Ninth Pennsylvania Cavalry in 
which he fought throughout the Civil War... . 


I went, at last, to the smoker where the red-faced busi- 
nessmen were speaking oracularly. They said, in a score 
of ways, that they did not like labor. They, as usual, criti- 
cized the President. One said that the army would “make 
men out of all these bums.” 


I did not like their talk but remembered there were 
those who talked thus during the Revolution and the Re- 
volt of the Slaveholders. 


But the people then—as they will now—fought and 
gained a victorious national unity. 
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HERES A WAY TO HELP 
WIN WAR: SAVE PAPER 


Appoint Someone in Every Home, Office 


To Work as a Monitor, Henderson Urges 


Many, many people who are not 
engaged in directly carrying on the 
national war effort are ready and 
eager to do their part. But most of 
them, as yet, are waiting and wonder- 
ing just what they can do. 

The government is already put- 
ting out specific demands and direc- 


‘tions for jobs that urgently need to 


be done. The job may seem unim- 
portant and prosaic in your own 
home. but if no one did these little 
tasks the nation would seriously lack 
essential materials. 

News releases from government 
offices often are not given sufficient 
prominence by the daily press and 
I shall make it one of the functions 
of this column to pass on from time 
to time the speci..c directions and 
demands of the Ofhce of Production 
Management. 


APPEAL BY HENDERSON 


Here is a statement by Leon Hen- 
derson, administrator. Office of Price 
Administration: 

“The mothers and children of 
‘America can give important help to 
their country’s war effort in their own 
homes by making every house in 
America a unit in the national cam- 
paign to save waste paper. 

“Waste paper is the raw material 
from which is made the corrugated 
box containers that carry the weapons 
of war to America’s fighting fronts. 
Even before we were in the war the 
Government was already using one 
third of the nation’s paper box pro- 
duction for arms needs. Now the 
need has greatly increased and will 
continue to grow. If there are to 
be boxes enough, every scrap of pa- 
per needed in their manufacture 
should be saved. 

“Here are specific suggestions: 

“(1) If you have children, make 
your son or your daughter respon- 
sible for saving all the newspapers, 
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magazines, wrapping paper and other 
usable waste that used to go into the 
incinerator or ashcan. Give your 
child a job on the Home Front. 
Make your child a soldier in the 
battle against waste. Or take the 
responsibility yourself. 


“(2) Telephone a waste paper 
dealer, your favorite local charity, 
the Boy Scouts, or the Salvation 
Army. They will call at your door 
and collect all the paper you save. 
If you live in a city where a special 
waste paper headquarters has been 
set up by the industry (and there 
are already 37 of them), call that 
number. Information will give it to 
you. 

“(3) Don’t forget the Christmas 
wrappings and gift boxes. They are 
made into boxes for weapons, too. 

“(4) Tell the neighbors on your 
street about the waste paper cam- 
paign. Help make your street 100% 
in this national effort. And see that 
your offices aren’t wasting paper. 
Every office needs a monitor now to 
watch those waste-baskets. 


SAVE 50 LBS. A MONTH 


“Fourteen billion pounds of waste 
paper will be necessary this year in 
order to make boxes enough. The 
homes of America can salvage that 
much waste paper if every family 
saves at least fifty pounds a month. 

“Two newspapers a day, plus what- 
ever magazines, wrapping paper and 
old boxes can be mustered, will make 
up a monthly bundle of fifty pounds 
or more. These monthly family ac- 
cumulations could produce a total 
return running into several millions 
of dollars a month at current waste 
paper prices. This would make a 
sizeable addition to the income of 
America’s families and an important 
help to the budgets of organizations 
which raise money in this way for 
their charitable work.” 

SOPHIA RIPLEY AMES 


HERE'S HEALTH 


By DR. HAROLD AARON 


FOOD FALLACIES 


Here are some common food 
fallacies: 

Spinach is rich in iron. 

That is true; .but not in the 
kind of iron that is easily ab- 
sorbed by the body. Liver, 
molasses, lima beans, and egg 
yolk are richer in absorbable 
iron than spinach is. 

Roughage foods are neces- 
sary for good bowel function. 

Roughage food, such as bran, 
can cause severe irritation of 
the bowel and aggravate con- 
stipation. The amount of resi- 
due in a normal diet is usually 
sufficient for ordinary bowel 
functions. 

Indigestion is 
“rich” foods. 

The foods that commonly 
cause indigestion are not what 
are commonly called rich foods, 
but such ordinary staples of 
diet as onions (usually raw), 
milk, raw apples, cooked cab- 
bage, chocolate, radishes, to- 
matoes, cucumbers and eggs. 

Milk and fruit juice taken 
together will upset the stom- 
ach. 

All fruit juices contain a 
slight amount of acid which 
does curdle milk. But the nor- 
mal stomach contains hydro- 
chloric acid which always cur- 
dles milk in the normal course 
of digestion. Therefore, fruit 
juices simply facilitate or sup- 
plement the action of the gastric 
juices. 

Doctors often advise mothers 
to add orange juice to milk for 
baby feeding. If the fruit juice 
does not cause trouble when 
taken alone, it will not cause 
trouble when taken with milk. 
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_. this America is only you and me. 


—Walt Whitman 


Seventy-five officers and enlisted 
men of the Army Air Forces have 
been awarded the Distinguished F'ly- 
ing Cross for a difficult and success- 
fully executed flight of bombers from 
Honolulu to the Philippines, in a 
round-about route to avoid all possi- 
ble Japanese patrols. 

The flight was over a long, un- 
charted course most of which had 
never before been flown by either 
commercial or military aircraft. 

Major Emmett O’Donnell Jr., who 
has since covered himself with addi- 
tional glory, was in command of this 
perilous trip. According to the cita- 
tion the flight was carried out in a 
manner which proved the “superior 
leadership and ability on the part of 
its commander.” 

Each of the 75 officers and enlisted 
men was cited for “heroism and ex- 
traordinary achievement.” 

A second flight of heavy bombers 
over this route, called “the longest 
flight over water ever made,” and ex- 
ceeding 10,000 miles in length, was 
accomplished under the command of 
Colonel Eugene L. Eubank. The rec- 
ommendation for an award of a Dis- 
tinguished Flying Cross to Eubank 
stated that “Colonel Eubank dis- 
played superior airmanship, excel- 
lent leadership, unusual ability, and 
an accurate knowledge of the many 


intricate details involved in such a 
flight.” 


There was great excitement last 
week at his home in Queens, New 
York, when news of the gallant ex- 
ploit of Major Emmett O’Donnell in 
shooting down four Japanese planes 
reached the family. His wife and 4- 
year-old son, Patrick, took it with 
some degree of calm but not Dale, 8. 
He dashed off pell-mell to tell the 
news to his school friends, and his 
mother said: “I’m afraid what he 
told didn’t make much sense. He was 
completely haywire.” 


The President and the nation 
received a very fine Christmas gift 
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from the workers of the Vultee Air- 
craft plant, Los Angeles. They of- 
fered a Sunday’s unpaid labor to 
speed the production of planes to 
fight our fascist foes. 

The gift was offered by wire from 
Jack Dawson, President of the United 
Auto Workers’ Local 904 (CIO), to 
President Roosevelt. 

The plan, passed at a_ general 
union membership meeting, calls for 
the donation of a day’s work without 
pay by every member of the union so 
voting, and asks the management to 
donate the necessary materials. The 
union offered to the nation the day 
of work “as an evidence of patriotism 
of the members and to stimulate the 
spirit of cooperation necessary to at- 
tain maximum production for the 
defeat of Hitler . . . and that peace 
on earth and good will to men may 
be restored to all mankind.” 


The President apparently does 
not always remember that Mrs. 
Roosevelt is a housekeeper. Up to a 
few hours before the arrival of Prime 
Minister Churchill in Washington 
Roosevelt teased his wife with hints 
of exciting events that were about to 
take place. When he finally told her 
there was barely time for her to over- 
see the preparation of rooms for the 
English visitors. 


Accustomed as he is to/American 
ways after four previous trips to this 
country Prime Minister Churchill 
found one thing which go impressed 
him that he interrupted serious dis- 
cussions to exclaim about it. It was 
the American breakfast he was 
served each morning. The two eggs 
and bacon, following orange juice, 
was an exciting change from the 
English wartime ration which allows 
only one egg per person per week, 
while orange juice is a delicacy al- 
most anywhere outside of the United 
States. 


Hundreds of excited Los Angeles 
residents have been calling the po- 
lice on recent evenings to report “an 
enemy flare hanging in the sky” or 
“right over the Municipal Airport.” 
Police patiently explain that it was 
only the planet Venus which is un- 
usually bright at this season, being a 
mere 46,000,000 miles away from the 
earth. 


An officer approaching the gate 
of an army camp handed out his 
pass to the sentry through the win- 
dow of the car. The sentry handed it 
back without saluting and the officer 
inquired about the omission. The 
soldier replied: “The tenth general 
order from the soldier’s basic field 
manual says, ‘Salute all officers and 
all standards not cased.’ You had 
the glass rolled up on your car, sir, 
so I supposed you were ‘cased.’.” 


A Connecticut youth was so eager 
to join the Navy that he presented 
himself at several recruiting stations. 
Each time he was turned down be- 
cause of a slight eye defect. Not dis- 
couraged he tried once more and suc- 
ceeded in passing the eye test to his 
great excitement. But a few minutes 
later the doctor disqualified him for 
an excited pulse. 
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WE HAVE SEEN THEIR FACES 


ena war is waged by faceless men, by pan- 
zer divisions and goose-stepping robots. It was 
not the least of the horrors unleashed by the Axis 
states that they seemingly had robbed modern war- 
fare of war’s last saving grace—the individual 
heroism, the grandeur of men laying down their 
lives for a cause they had thought through and 
believed in. 

But those who fought and died for America, at 
Pearl Harbor, at Guam and Wake and on the 
Philippines, were not robots but men. 


We have seen their faces. The resolute young 
face of Colin Kelly. The clear gaze of Major James 
P. S. Devereux who led the Marines on Wake 
Island. The portraits of these and many others 
will hang on the walls of American history, live in 
the memory of American school children, above 
all remind us in the hard year ahead that those 
who defend our beloved land are themselves warm 
and beloved human beings, our sons and the sons 
of neighbors and friends. 

Warring against the states that have warred 
against their own people, we shall remember that 
ours is a different kind of war. We shall remem- 
ber that our people fight for their own freedom 
and the freedom of all peoples. That they fight, 
not in blind obedience to the “intuitions” of a 
crazed “Fuehrer,” but in conscious obedience to 
the dictates of their own conscience and in free 
service of a great nation determined to remain free. 


Such a war breeds heroes, not by the tens or the 
hundreds alone, but millions of heroes, in the bat- 
tle lines, on the ships at sea and in the fields and 
workshops and homes behind the lines. Already, in 
the first few weeks of war, we have our Colin Kelly, 
our 378 Marines and the seven naval medical men 
of Wake Island. our American and Filipino heroes 
of Luzon, Atimonan and Manila. 


Already we have heard our American soldiers 
pay high tribute to their brown brothers of the 
Philippines, rebuking the Hitler lie that courage 
is an accident of birth or race. 


And already the bonds between our own fighters 
and the heroes in the armies of our allies are 
strong. We see now, beside the face of Colin Kelly, 
the faces of the great Chinese fighters, the face of 
the English cockney who shook his fist at the Stukas 
and Messerschmidts above London, the face of the 
Ukrainian guerrilla and the Don Cossack turning 
back the tide of faceless men. 


664) UR strongest weapon in this war,” said Presi- 

dent Roosevelt, “is that conviction of the dig- 
nity and brotherhood of man which Christmas Day 
signifies—more than any other day or any other 
symbol.” 


That conviction shines in the eyes of men and 
women, enrolling for duty in the Civilian Defense 
offices throughout the land, asking only that they 
be assigned to useful tasks. It burns in the hearts 
of workmen, bent over the forge or the bench, 
moving in faultless rhythm with the assembly line, 
rolling the red-hot ingots into sheets of steel. 

There are no faceless men, no robots, fighting on 
our side. On our side are human beings, fighting 
and living and dying that the humah race may sur- 
vive in dignity, fighting in all the might of their 
many millions that the life of each single individual 
may have meaning and sweetness again 

We have seen their faces, the conviction in each 
that each must do his part, the faith that all will 
gain. 

We shall not forget. 
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1,000 Volunteers mean 12,000 more U.S.WEEK readers. Surely, you can 
enroll an additional fighter for democracy this week and next — in fact, 


for the next 12 weeks. 
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